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Tumours: II. Epithelial Varieties and Modes
of Spread

After the introductory account of tumours in
the last chapter, we turn for the next two chap-
ters to the more practical questions of what
kinds of tumour occur in man, what they look
like and how they behave. There are many
aspects of tumours that are best described as
part of the pathology of the organs from which
they are derived: these chapters are concerned
with aspects of more general application,
though they will be found to include also de-
scriptions of a number of specialised tumours,
usually because they illustrate some general
principle.

Classification

In the introduction to the previous chapter the
distinction between benign and malignant tu-
mours was discussed in some detail. We must
now use the other chief mode of classification,
the histogenetic, which is based on the tissue of
origin. We may conveniently distinguish tu-
mours of:

(a)  epithelium;

(b)  connective tissues (including muscle);

(c)  blood vessels and lymphatics;

(d)  the nervous system;

(e)   lymphoid and haemopoietic tissue;
(/) other tissues.

cells of similar type, which adhere together
without any intervening intercellular structures
(Fig. 12.1). This adherence of the cells into
larger or smaller groups is retained as an indi-
cation of an epithelial origin even in tumours
which have lost all the other distinctive features
of epithelial cells.

Fig. 12.1 The junction between two epithelial cells
showing their close apposition. Two zones of adher-
ence (desmosomes) are seen as double lines of in-
creased density of the cell membranes. Desmosomes
are observed in the cells of malignant epithelial tu-
mours, but are reduced in number or defective with
consequent weakening of cell adhesion, x 40 000.

Of these, the epithelial tumours are over-
whelmingly the commonest and are responsible
for 90 per cent of all cancer deaths in this
country. This first chapter will be devoted to
them alone.

(b) It requires a stroma of connective tissue
and blood vessels for its support and nourish-
ment. This is equally necessary for tumour epi-
thelium, and all epithelial tumours appear to be
able to stimulate the local connective tissues
and blood vessels to proliferate and supply a

General features of epithelial tumours   stroma which surrounds and supports the epi-
thelial cell groups. This'desmoplastic reaction',

as it is called, varies in degree; it is often in-
adequate, so that much of the tumour dies
from ischaemia, but it is sometimes excessive,

ha!s two essential characteristics
*$&&L $re carried over into its tumoiirs.
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